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She had already attracted the notice of the rising favourite,
at that time still Sir Robert Carr, and if that unhallowed
marriage had not stood in the way, she might have become
his wife innocently enough, and have left no records of her
butterfly existence with which history would have cared to
meddle.

She was startled from her dream of enjoyment by the sombre
figure of the man who claimed her as his wife. At first she
refused to live with him; but she was at last forced by her
parents to treat him as her husband, and finally to ar.compuny
him to his country seat at Chartley. The whole truth of her
miserable life for the next three years can never be known ; but
enough has been told to repel even the most callous investigator
of history. It is enough to say that the wretched woman set
her heart upon remaining a wife only in name, and upon pre-
serving herself for the man to whom she had given her affections.
She called in the aid of Mrs. Turner, a widow of abandoned
character, in whom she had found a confidant With the aid
of Doctor Forman, one of those quack doctors, half-physician
and half-sorcerer, who were the pests of that age, these two
women proceeded to administer drugs to the unconscious
husband. Partly by such means as these, and partly by the
forbidding demeanour which the Countess assumed towards
him, she succeeded in repelling his advances.1

At the beginning of the year 1613, three years had passed
away since the return of the Earl from the Continent. With

I6l> the completion of this period a new hope awoke in
of proSng t^ie Breast of Lady Essex. It was now possible to
a divorce. obtain a declaration of the nullity of the marriage, if
she could persuade a court to believe her declaration that her
husband was incapacitated by a physical defect from entering
into marriage; and she may have thought that, in his eagerness
to escape from a connection which had brought him so much

exaggerated. Would it be possible for a series of letters, such as that of
Chamberlain, containing so little of a scandalous character, to have been
written after the Restoration?

1 The Earl's account of the matter is probably that which is at the
basis of the paragraphs in Wilson's History relating to the divorce.